RESIDENTIAL PROVISION FOR HOMELESS 
DISCHARGED OFFENDERS 

Report of the Working Party on the Place of Voluntary Service in After-Care 

To : The Rt Hon Roy Jenkins, m.p., Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 

Introduction 

1. We were appointed by your predecessor in May 1965 to consider what 
contribution voluntary effort could make to the after-care of discharged 
offenders and to advise on what particular projects should be considered for 
assistance from public funds. 

2. In August 1965 we submitted to your predecessor an interim Report in 
which we made some provisional recommendations about after-care hostels of 
the half-way house type, and those for young offenders. A scheme to provide 
a limited measure of financial assistance towards the running costs of such 
hostels has since been introduced by your Department. 

3. The Working Party has met 41 times and has reviewed the whole field 
of residential provision for homeless discharged offenders. Oral and written 
evidence has been received from a wide range of knowledgeable and 
experienced persons and bodies (listed in Appendix A). We have concentrated 
as a first priority on the resident needs of offenders because we consider them 
to be of paramount importance, but we realise that there are many other 
spheres of activity to which voluntary effort can make a contribution and we 
propose to examine these in the coming months. 

4. Because services for discharged offenders and other social services are 
interdependent, account has been taken of developments in related fields, as 
well as of those in the penal system itself. In particular, the use of the life 
sentence as a manifestly indeterminate sentence, the proposed introduction of 
parole for certain types of offender and the recognition that liberty and self- 
determination often need to be restored by stages, are all factors which may 
provide an added opportunity for hostels and the after-care service generally. 

Alternative to prison 

5. There is another function of growing importance which hostels can fulfil. 
Courts are increasingly aware of the ineffectiveness of sending certain types of 
offender to prison, and are demanding a sensible alternative. Increasingly, 
where an offender has been found a place in a hostel of recognised standing’ 
and the hostel warden has agreed to accept him and may even be in court to 
sponsor him, courts are prepared to discharge him conditionally or put him on 
probation with or without a condition of residence. The scarcity of hostels 
and their lack of variety and therefore suitability for different types of problem 
case, prevent this practice from spreading quickly and widely. 

After-care 

6. The present organisation of after-care implements the recommendation 
of the Report (published in 1963) of the Advisory Council on the Treatment 
of Offenders. The main features are (a) that both compulsory and voluntary 
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after-care in the community are the responsibility of the Probation and After- 
Care Service, and ( b ) that it is essential to have, co-operating with that service, 
the help of many voluntary organisations and voluntary workers. The Report 
stressed that “ in particular there is a great need for more hostels 

7. The local administration of the Probation and After-Care Service is in 
the hands of Probation and After-Care Committees, composed largely of 
magistrates, and their principal probation officers. Committees have power to 
co-opt other members of the community but it is a power which is not always 
exercised, and we recommend that the co-option of additional members should 
be made the rule ; Committees would then be more representative of the local 
community. 

8. A statutory service is thus made available in all localities for all dis- 
charged offenders who care to avail themselves of it as well as those who are 
required by the terms of their sentence to receive after-care on discharge. The 
essential nature of voluntary effort arises first from the fact that the purpose 
of after-care is the re-establishment of the discharged offender in the com- 
munity, and secondly from the great variety of the offenders’ needs, some of 
which can best be met by voluntary interest and effort related to and com- 
plementing the professional help of the statutory service. 

The security risk 

9. We emphasise at this point that there are types of offender who require 
maximum security conditions and that this Report is not concerned with them. 
This Report is concerned with men who though they may be regarded as 
recalcitrant in the sense that they find it impossible to keep out of prison for 
any length of time, share the common virtue that they are a “ low security 
risk ” ; that is, they are not, generally, men who need to be kept under close 
surveillance for the protection of the public. It is as well to remember also 
that all but a very small minority of prisoners are serving fixed terms of 
imprisonment and will, therefore, be released at the end of their sentence 
regardless of what arrangements are made for their after-care. Any security 
risk that may be entailed in returning such men to the community is likely 
to be lessened, and certainly cannot be increased, if a wider range and better 
quality of accommodation is provided for them. The availability of a decent 
standard of accommodation and really effective support after release can only 
reduce the incentive to return to crime. The community at large may, there- 
fore, be reassured that it has nothing to fear from the speedy implementation 
of the recommendations which follow. There is, too, much to gain financially 
as well as in other ways from giving a measure of support to hostels and so 
keeping potential recidivists out of prison. 

10. In this field public opinion is particularly sensitive. A balance must be 
found between stimulating the community, as it were, to consume its own 
smoke, and producing alarm and discouragement by expecting it to deal with 
the very deviant and recalcitrant offenders. 

Need for expansion 

11. There are inevitably many discharged offenders whose underlying 
handicap requires further attention. It is the handicap and not the fact of 
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past imprisonment which indicates the need for further help, and it is the 
immediate need for residential accommodation which primarily brings the 
handicapped individual to the attention of the community. This is why our 
report is entitled “ Residential Provision for Homeless Discharged Offenders 

12. Every type of residential provision for homeless men, from accommoda- 
tion of a private residential nature providing no support at all to fully 
supportive hostels with psychiatric or other specialised facilities, whether or 
not designed specifically for offenders, has been considered. 

We have also considered briefly the special needs of women and girls. 

Offenders with families who are still willing to accept them are not within 
the scope of the present Report and we propose to make these the subject 
of a further study. 

13. We have been greatly impressed by the courageous and enterprising 
efforts of those private individuals and voluntary bodies who have pioneered 
after-care hostels in spite of very limited resources, in the face of public 
apathy and even hostility, and, until recently, without official encouragement. 
The true value of their work is not to be seen merely in the actual hostels they 
have provided: an even greater achievement is that the principle of giving 
personal support in a residential setting to offenders of inadequate personality 
has now become widely known. 

14. Nevertheless, we must record our surprise and concern at the extreme 
paucity of the accommodation we have found catering specifically for dis- 
charged offenders. We understand that of the hostels which were actually 
in operation on 30th September 1965, and which applied for grant at the 
start of the present Home Office Grant Scheme, 15 (involving 189 places) have 
been accepted for grant, and that these include two hostels (17 places) which 
cater for young offenders. The corresponding figures for all applications 
approved under the Scheme to date are 20 hostels involving 242 places, 
including four hostels (38 places) for young offenders. This is quite insufficient 
to cope with more than a very small fraction of the demand which has been 
obvious for a long time. While we have been unable to obtain any reliable 
assessment of the overall national need, the maximum potential is cer- 
tainly very large. There are 50,000 discharges from penal institutions each 
year. Those with homes to go to do not need hostels. Even if we put 
these as high as 90 per cent, (and it is thought to be very much less than 
this) this still leaves 5,000 potential clients a year. With all possible allow- 
ances for the same people being discharged from short sentences more 
than once in a year ; for comparatively short periods of stay in hostels in some 
cases ; and for many offenders’ preference for other forms of accommodation 
—the disparity between the supply of suitable accommodation and the poten- 
tial demand is still startling. 

15. It is also clear from the evidence we have received, particularly from 
the Probation and After-Care Service and the Prison Welfare Service, that 
existing voluntary effort in this field, which is mainly in the form of “ half- 
way houses ”, is not only insufficient quantitatively but is unable to cater 
for more than a limited category of homeless offenders. The large numbers 
of offenders who present the more difficult personal problems can be accom- 
modated only to a vety limited extent and may often be excluded. 
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, Those res P ons ible for after-care have therefore often been unable 
to find adequate accommodation for more than a very limited range and 
number of their clients, and very little choice has been available. There is 
a need for a much greater variety— as well as quantity— of accommodation, 
and much of our work has been devoted to considering the more important 
gaps to be filled. v 



17. The very wide variety of hostels needed arises from the recognition 
that a number of offenders are incapable of living in the outside world 
without getting into further trouble. It is necessary to provide a wide range 
ot alternative environments, some in the community and some sheltered from 
stresses to which different types are susceptible. Only in this way can 
offenders have a chance to realise themselves with least risk to society. 



Types of discharged offender 

18 There is as yet no satisfactory mode of classifying offenders and 
scientific endeavours in this field are only just beginning. Meanwhile for 
our purposes, a man’s particular needs offer the best criteria for his classifi- 
cation. The mdicators of needs are: 

(а) homelessness ; 

(б) inability to keep a job ; 

(c) inability to fit in amicably with others or to find companionship ; 

(d) difficulty in accepting help when it is offered ; and 

(e) the presence of specific disabilities requiring special care. 

These indicators can to some extent vary independently, for example, the man 
who works regularly but wastes his wages through drinking or gambling, or 
the man who readily accepts help but is so inordinately jealous or suspicious 
of his colleagues as to disrupt the group. Nevertheless, it is in general 
possible to grade an individual according to his degree of dependency on 
others to provide support and services for him. 

19. The following types are based on these considerations and are to be 
regarded as arbitrary but useful segments of a spectrum rather than specific 
disorders ; furthermore it is important to recognise that a person’s position 
on this scale is not static but capable of considerable movement in either 
direction. 



A. Low dependency 

(1) Persons of low dependency who can be relied upon to find their own way. 

(2) Persons who could manage to pay their way in lodgings. Salvation Army 
hostel or Rowton House, but are lonely and could make use of such 
aids as a social club, an associate, or out-patient hospital attendance. 

B. Intermediate dependency 

(3) Persons who require accommodation in more tolerant and less frustrating 
surroundings with trained staff to maintain equilibrium, but who will 
probably improve, for example : 

(а) persons who have become institutionalised but not irretrievably so ; 

(б) some alcoholics, some drug addicts and some persons with psychiatric 
problems who are being treated in out-patient departments. 
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C. High dependency 

(4) The chronically handicapped needing special staff and care permanently 
or for very long periods, for example : 

(a) certain categories of the aged ; 

(b) the severely immature, feckless personalities. 

Types of accommodation required 

20. Certain biological factors cut across classification according to needs 
or dependency : 

(u) In general the sexes should be accommodated separately, particularly 
the young, all of whom are likely to be too unstable to make “co- 
education ” feasible ; 

( b ) The tempo of aged folk is too slow for other types ; 

(c) Young people should, except in the low dependency groups, be kept 
separate from adult offenders. 

A difficulty presents itself here for, though girls and young men should 
be separately accommodated from adults and from themselves, yet each 
group presents low, intermediate and high degrees of dependency and these 
too should be separately accommodated, so that there are likely to be some 
very small and specialised groups, for example high dependency women or 
intermediate dependency youths. On the other hand, advanced old age 
tends to reduce non-physical differences so that old persons of different 
degrees of psychological dependency could be managed together. 

21. The process of allocation to the range of placements needs comment. 
Several factors ensure that at present and in the foreseeable future allocation 
will remain an art rather than a science : 

(a) the extreme complexity of personality ; 

(b) the fact that humans advance and regress according to internal and 
external stresses which cannot always be anticipated ; 

(c) observers make mistakes (usually in the direction of pessimism). 

22. Thus it will be preferable to allow for a degree of self-selection, and for 
ease of movement from one placement to another either up or down the 
scale of dependency or even to a different place or group at the same level 
of dependency. “ Moving on ” has always been a means of adjustment 
favoured by the very inadequate, and perhaps resisted too much by authority. 
Individual wardens are likely to be very much more inclined to “ have a go ” 
with a particularly difficult person if assured that the case will be re-accepted 
and placed elsewhere if necessary. This may be an important function of 
the multi-purpose hostel recommended in paragraphs 26 and 27. Similarly, 
if the warden is adequately advised and if visiting experts are prepared to 
shoulder some of the responsibility for decisions in difficult cases, then, again, 
the warden may be more inclined to accept them. 

23. It is in accommodation for those of intermediate dependency that the 
greatest variety, and intensity of effort, will be required. The offenders in this 
category will range from those who, given a friendly and stable communal 
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background, can learn to re-establish themselves, to those who are in one 
way or another deeply disturbed and need the help of professional experts. 
The path is very well blazed by Norman House and some experience could 
be borrowed from psychiatric day hospitals, from occupation centres for the 
sub-normal and from other experiments. Many prototypes already exist or 
have existed. 

A much neglected area is the accommodation of alcoholics and addicts. At 
present much good work in “ drying out ” these persons in prisons is thrown 
away for lack of suitable hostels to take up the treatment from that point. 

24. At the same time, it is important to see the problem in the right 
perspective and to remember that the intermediate and high dependency 
groups form only a proportion of offenders having no home to go to on 
discharge from prison. The needs of the low dependency groups should not 
be overlooked. Accommodation for this group will include a wide variety 
of lodgings, bed-sitters, rooming houses (ex-prisoners often settle down in digs 
with another ex-prisoner), hostels of the Rowton House or Salvation Army 
variety, and common lodging houses. Thus the smallest (landlady with one 
lodger) and the largest establishments, both of which are unsuitable for 
intermediate and high dependency persons, will be included. There is great 
scope here for simultaneous use of several services, such as clubs and 
associates. 



25. From our consideration of the various kinds of homeless offenders and 
their needs we have concluded that there is a requirement for the types of 
accommodation which are described in the following paragraphs. They 
are arranged roughly according to the degree of support required. It will be 
clear that these descriptions are of a broad and tentative nature ; as and when 
they are put into practice it may be necessary to adapt them substantially 
especially to fit in with local conditions. They must in any case be subject 
to constant review in the light of experience. Although they corresDond 
art'll °/ offend “ < “ed * ‘he paragraphs above, we think 
therefore attempted'it. ” “ PredSe COrrdation and we have ** 



(a) Multi-purpose hostels 

26. Not every offender will have been classified as to his needs before he 
leaves prison ; this may be because of the shortness of his sentence but more 
probably because of the absence of outside information and ignorance of 
how the individual responds when the support of prison is removed and his 
specific stresses (often absent in prison) are again aroused. For these reasons 
there is a need for multi-purpose hostels. It has been shown in evidence that 
the Probation Service often needs a hostel where offenders under its care can 
^^ dge ?’ U j UaUy Ji 0r tem P° rar y Periods, while their problems are being 
w,, °“f sultable accommodation is being found for them. The essential 

local Probation Service. 61 ^ 11 W ° U ' d be * the dis P osal of the 



27. Ideally, there should be no need for this sort of hostel. The prisoner’s 
problems should always be worked out while he is still in prison, and arrange- 
ments for his future made well before his release and faithfully adhered to 
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afterwards by all concerned. Unfortunately, this frequently fails to happen: 
hostels may accept a prisoner before his release but landladies seldom will, 
and in any case no offender can be relied on to honour plans carefully made 
on his behalf. In practice, therefore, a probation officer is always liable to 
find himself with an ex-prisoner on his hands without notice, for whom no 
plans are effectively in force. Some accommodation needs to be at his disposal 
to deal with such emergency cases. A multi-purpose hostel would meet this 
need, and for convenience and economy it may well be used for other types 
of homeless offender as well. 

(b) General non-supportive accommodation for single men 

28. There is a shortage of non-supportive accommodation: the old-type 
landlady is gradually disappearing, partly owing to the progress of slum 
clearance and the substitution of local authority housing where the residents 
are no longer allowed or willing to let rooms to single working-class men. 
This is part of a much wider problem and the provision of such general 
accommodation would go far beyond our terms of reference. Except for 
the question of indemnifying landladies (see paragraph 56) we would only 
make the recommendation on this category that our views be brought to 
the attention of the appropriate planning authorities. 

(c) Hostels consisting mainly of “ bed-sitters " 

29. These would cater for men who can look after themselves, can go out 
to work and pay an economic rent, but sometimes need support from a 
friendly person. Simple cooking facilities should be provided so that the 
residents can preserve their independence, and facilities for communal meals 
would not be part of the scheme. Such a hostel might contain perhaps 10-20 
rooms, but could take a variety of forms. It could provide a useful stepping 
stone towards re-entry into the community. 

(d) Halfway houses 

30. Most existing hostels fall broadly into this category, where support is 
provided for men of inadequate personality. The men all go out to work — 
at any rate after a short initial settling-down period. Meals are taken 
together “ en famille ”. 

(e) Hostels for permanent or semi-permanent stay 

31. Evidence is accumulating that, in trying to rehabilitate discharged 
offenders of inadequate personality or very limited capacities, too much has 
been expected of them and too quickly, with consequent disappointment on 
both sides, and with reversion to offences and imprisonment. In some instances 
“ cure ” in the sense of enabling the discharged offender to be quite indepen- 
dent and self-supporting is out of the question. Thus, while hostels of the 
half-way house type are known to be very successful at keeping certain types 
of individual, including those “ inadequate ”, chronic offenders, out of trouble 
and in employment, and while it is clear that the hostels might well have 
replaced the often numerous antecedent prison sentences, yet they do not 
always really change the individuals, or if they do so the process is exceedingly 
slow. Even offenders with the longest list of convictions may readily accept 
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and adjust to the support and friendliness of the hostel, yet often quickly 
revert to their former pattern when thrown upon their own resources. 

32. For such persons, it has to be accepted that permanent sheltered 
accommodation may have to be provided. This need not imply a nihilistic 
attitude, for the opportunity of independence should be kept before the 
individual so that he may still hope, and yet the anxiety of a time-limit, and 
the wastefulness of further failure, is removed. 

33. Intensive treatment or support in such hostels would not be required, 
the amenities would be simple, and the contribution of the inmates towards 
the running of the hostel considerable. 

(f) Proposed hostels administered from prisons 

34. The advent of the hospital-prison at Grendon-Underwood, a new 
maximum security prison designed and staffed to treat prisoners and borstal 
boys with very abnormal personalities and psychiatric problems, inevitably 
requires additional after-care facilities. The medical superintendent of the 
prison has proposed a post-release hostel, to be run and staffed from the 
prison and to be the responsibility of the superintendent. As the therapeutic 
principles of Grendon spread to other prisons, such experimental hostels 
may have to be multiplied. 

35. The gap between confinement in a secure prison and freedom, even if 
considerable personal improvement has been achieved, is very wide. Relapse 
may be reduced by a transitional hostel in which freedom is restored 
gradually and in which the staff, upon whom the patients have learnt to 
rely, can remain at hand. Such a hostel is particularly necessary at 
Grendon, for this prison receives patients from all over the country, and 
thus has great difficulty in maintaining the all-important personal contact 
during the difficult post-release period. 

36. Admission to such a hostel would be voluntary and temporary. It 
would be combined with a small club-room and canteen so that men already 
released and standing on their own feet could come back for company 
and support and where necessary for continued medical treatment and 
“ follow-up 

37. We recommend that the Prison Department should be encouraged to 
experiment with such a hostel in a town not too distant from Grendon 
prison, and at one other prison, perhaps one with a different type of 
regime. 

38. It seems to us that without such hostels, and without good facilities 
for “ follow-up ”, prisons with a therapeutic aim such as Grendon will 
be very severely handicapped, and largely wasting their efforts. 

(g) Hostels for young offenders 

39. Many young men in their late teens or early twenties come out of 
borstal or detention centre with nowhere to go. They are not necessarily 
.of deeply inadequate character but they are usually immature for their years 
and need a home with an informal atmosphere where they can mix with 
vOthers of their own age, bring their friends, and obtain help when required. 
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Such hostels have been successfully started. The initial difficulties are 
many. It has for instance been found difficult to devise the machinery for 
referring young men and thus keeping the occupancy at an economic level. 
Small units, under twelve in complement, with a motherly and sensible 
woman in charge, whose husband goes out to work by day, have been 
found most satisfactory. For these young men it has sometimes proved 
helpful to introduce an “ associate ” or friend, before their release, who 
continues to befriend them whatever may happen. 

40. Other young men discharged from custody are very unstable and 
difficult to set on their feet so that skilled selection is an absolute necessity 
both for the boys themselves and for the staff who will have to care for 
them. A small group such as has been described in the preceding para- 
graph might contain one difficult character, but more than that would 
probably destroy the whole. Unstable adolescents with a long history of 
mishandling in their own homes, especially young women, are amongst the 
most difficult and exhausting of all types of discharged offenders to help 
and contain. The more difficult, the less able they are to get along as a 
group and to survive in the outside world even for part of the day, and so 
the higher must be the staff-inmate ratio, as well as the tolerance and skill 
of the staff. It is known that adolescent units of psychiatric hospitals are 
no more successful with anti-social adolescents who are not psychiatrically 
ill than other, non-medical, methods of treatment, but the confidence and 
experience of the doctor and the nurse, the social worker, the prison officer 
and borstal housemaster, who have made this field their special interest, 
have much to contribute even though in a non-medical setting such as a 
borstal, prison or after-care hostel. Indeed this co-operation of disciplines 
in a non-medical setting seems to be the most hopeful pattern for coping 
with these very difficult young people. Society must learn that difficult 
behaviour cannot often be equated with mental illness, that it cannot be 
swept under the mat of the psychiatric hospitals, that it cannot for long 
be banished behind prison walls, but that sooner or later the problem has 
to be met by a combined operation, involving a variety of people within 
the open community. 

(h) Specialised hostels for alcoholics 

41. Alcoholics form perhaps the largest single category of men requiring 
specialised hostel facilities. The 1964 figure of 76,000 convictions for 
drunkenness, even though it refers to offences rather than persons, gives 
some idea of the size of the problem ; and it is of course a fact that large 
numbers of alcoholic offenders are charged with some other offence than 
drunkenness. Our evidence is that about one third of the weekly discharges 
from the big London prisons are “ regular drunks ” who will quickly be in 
prison again. 

42. The abuse of alcohol ranges from excessive social drinking, through 
stages of diminished personal efficiency, psychological dependency, physical 
dependency, to deterioration of the personality, with the self-destructive, 
vagrant or “ skid-row ” alcoholic at the extreme. There is a selection pro- 
cess implicit in arrest, court appearance and prison sentence : the police 
constable is empowered to take certain persons who are found to be 
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behaving oddly in a public place to a place of safety, including a hospital ; 
the court has an opportunity to consider the defendant, and his background, 
to remand for information and reports, and to place the offender under 
supervision or to invite or order him to be treated in hospital ; in the prison 
the offender will be examined by a doctor on reception, seen by the prison 
governor, observed daily by prison officers and may also be interviewed 
by the prison chaplain and by a prison welfare officer ; there are statutory 
powers for transferring offenders who are found to be mentally or physically 
ill from prisons or borstals to hospital. The five or six thousand persons 
discharged from short prison sentences due to drunkenness each year have 
all been through this process. It may therefore be assumed that in the 
present state and provision of services, neither fine, probation supervision, 
nor admission to hospital has been considered sufficient, appropriate or 
practicable for this large group of offenders. Yet we know that if nothing 
is done a very large proportion of this stage army will soon repeat the dis- 
heartening and expensive circuit. 

43. At the point of release from prison they are likely to be in fair 
physical condition, having been “ cleaned up and dried out ”, but of course 
their dependency remains and is likely to reassert itself very quickly. 
Either something is done for them on a voluntary basis within the com- 
munity or nothing is done with a resultant repetition of the offence and 
further imprisonment. A few whose personality is sound and who have 
some roots in the community may be able to pull round with the help of 
a social worker, friend or “ associate ”, who may perhaps call in Alcoholics 
Anonymous, a therapeutic social club or one of the out-patient clinics 
interested in such cases. For the great majority of this large group, how- 
ever, such measures are entirely dwarfed by the primary and pressing need 
for suitable accommodation. Alcoholics are not often acceptable in the 
usual shelters and lodgings available to the impecunious ; they need a range 
of specialised hostel accommodation including the following : 

(1) hostels, not specialising only in alcoholics, yet understanding the prob- 
lem and willing to accept mild cases, or those already partially treated 
elsewhere, encouraging them to keep in touch with local clinics, A.A. 
groups, and perhaps permitting them to work for a while in sheltered 
conditions ; 

(2) hostels specialising in alcoholics and run on moderately authoritarian 
lines, such as St. Luke’s House in London ; 

(3) small group centres, or family-like hostels, linked with a psychiatric 
hospital and providing a high degree of support and treatment, and thus 
able to accept a proportion of the very disturbed or deteriorated 
alcoholics. 



(i) Other specialised hostels 

44. Hostels on a similar basis may well be appropriate and should, we 
think, be considered for men with special problems of other kinds, such as 
drug addiction and some forms of mental disturbance ; for, though the mani- 
festly ill, whether mentally or physically, will be cared for by the health 
service, there is a large group of persons who are no more than out-patients, 
or intermediate between illness and health, so that in neither case axe they 
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fully accepted as medical responsibilities. The provision of hostels for 
such persons would help to reduce the long queues for hospital beds and 
out-patient treatment which, we are convinced, provide a very real tempta- 
tion to offenders to return to crime or other anti-social activities. 

(j) Hostels with special work facilities for extreme inadequates 

45. Some men, by reason of sub-normal intelligence, or extreme institu- 
tionalisation after years of detention, or other defects, must be regarded 
as incapable, temporarily or permanently, of holding down a normal job 
in competitive economic circumstances, though they are still physically cap- 
able of working. Such men require not only support in a residential setting 
but also to have work of a suitable kind provided for them on or near the 
premises. No doubt a well equipped and well staffed sheltered workshop 
could be utilised by a variety of hostels in a district. The work might be 
carried out under contract with a manufacturer under sheltered conditions 
or might be some form of agricultural work, but it is important that the 
work supplied should be of good quality and should serve some useful 
purpose. Co-operation with the re-establishment centres provided by the 
National Assistance Board should be encouraged. Having regained the 
habit of regular work in this way, some men should subsequently graduate 
to taking up a normal job ; others might have to be regarded as long-term 
residents. 

(k) Specialised hostels for men selected by prison medical officers 

46. It is a disturbing fact that there is a tiny proportion of irretrievably 
institutionalised men, usually past middle age, so damaged in their personali- 
ties as to be incapable of coping with even the limited requirements of a 
half-way house because they could neither get along amicably with staff 
and other inmates nor be expected to go out to work. It is these who 
deliberately ensure that they live their lives in prison. Perhaps in the future 
this group will disappear but meanwhile prison medical officers have 
reported that most prisons have one or two men, and some several, who 
view release with real apprehension and would welcome the opportunity 
to live in a hostel with a firm set of rules enabling them to lead the closely 
regulated life familiar to them. There would be a certain amount of dis- 
cipline and supervision and the principal sanction for misbehaviour would 
be forfeit of the right to residence, and the most serious misbehaviour would 
be held to be that which might bring the hostel into disrepute in the neigh- 
bourhood. At the same time there would be minimum security restric- 
tions and it would be a cardinal rule that residents could leave the hostel 
temporarily or permanently, and return, if they so wished. The suggestion 
is that a hostel of this kind, catering for 20 or 30 men drawn from a series 
of prisons, and staffed by retired prison officers, should be set up as an 
experiment. It seems to us that the experiment is very much worth trying 
and should be financed by the Home Office. 

(l) Hostels or homes for aged offenders 

47. We have found that some old recidivists, past working age, have 
nowhere to go and have become so institutionalised that when they are 
released they often commit minor offences in order to be sent back to prison 
where they will be looked after in warm and familiar surroundings. There 
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is no reason, however, why the expense of a prison regime should be 
incurred for this purpose : a suitable hostel could fulfil the same function 
much more cheaply and humanely. 

Co-operation with the Probation and After-Care Service 

48. We consider that the establishment of hostels is one of the most 
fruitful fields for voluntary bodies and voluntary workers engaged in after- 
care, and that there are merits in having organisations which are prepared 
to use their experience to run a series of hostels in different parts of the 
country. We cannot stress too strongly, however, that hostels must play 
their part in the context of the much wider plans for after-care, and must 
therefore operate with the full knowledge and approval of the Probation 
and After-Care Service. The widely different types of hostel for which 
we see a need means that there must also be a great deal of co-operation 
between the Probation and After-Care Committees ; and in the same way 
as the Prison Service is being regionalised, so should the Probation and 
After-Care Service aim at securing a coverage of varying types of hostel on 
a regional basis. The establishment of regional co-ordination within the 
Probation and After-Care Service would prevent overlap, help to fill 
vacancies, and enable advice to be given about location and needs to 
voluntary bodies. 

Hostels — demand, supply and priorities 

49. As soon as the Probation and After-Care Service (which now includes 
the Prison Welfare Service) gets into its stride the demand for its help must 
grow and the need for suitable accommodation for its clients will corre- 
spondingly increase. In such a situation it will be more than ever impor- 
tant that the process of allocation is carried out carefully and conscientiously. 
For example, some of the types of hostel which we have recommended are 
comparatively unsophisticated and may therefore be expected to be developed 
in greater numbers than those with more specialised facilities, but it would 
be wrong for probation officers and others in authority to use such hostels 
as a depository for their more difficult clients simply because accommoda- 
tion of a suitable kind was less easy to obtain. Nevertheless we recognise 
that there must be occasions, and not infrequently, when probation officers 
have to find accommodation at very short notice for a man who is in 
imminent danger of committing further crime, but who can be tided over a 
rough patch by a short stay in a moderately supportive hostel. There is 
also the case of the offender who has to be temporarily accommodated 
while awaiting a vacancy in the special kind of hostel most suited to his 
needs. It seems therefore that the first priority is the establishment of a 
network of multi-purpose hostels (see paragraphs 26 and 27) throughout 
the country so that emergency situations, so often the cause of breakdown, 
can be handled more effectively, and that at all times a breathing space 
can readily be secured, if such be necessary, to prepare and carry out a 
plan for rehabilitation acceptable to the client. 

Go-operation with government departments and local authorities 

50. There will also be need for co-operation with government depart- 
ments and with local authorities, if hostels run by voluntary bodies are to 
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reach their full potential. The local offices o£ the Ministry of Labour and 
the National Assistance Board will obviously be concerned with questions 
of finding employment and providing assistance payments for the residents. 
It is important that jobs should be found as quickly as possible for men 
coming out of prison, for employment sets the pattern of normal life and 
provides the first step towards independence. At the same time patience 
and understanding is needed ; it is not easy for a man who has spent several 
years in prison to tackle an eight-hour day on heavy or exacting work. 
The temptation must be avoided of allowing the easy, ineffectual type of 
man to slip into the way of doing odd jobs about the hostel rather than going 
out to work — without incentive he is likely to become a permanent resident. 

51. Close co-operation with the National Health Service is also of para- 
mount importance, particularly in dealing with alcoholics, drug addicts 
and the mentally unstable. In prison the “ drying out ” process which 
usually takes place in hospital has been accomplished, and if the offender 
could go straight to a specialised hostel and from there receive out-patient 
treatment, the danger of his slipping into old ways while waiting for a 
hospital bed would be reduced. There would also be a saving on hospital 
beds. 

52. The help of the local authorities in finding houses, securing planning 
permission, and advising on health and welfare problems, can be of great 
value. Indeed, the attitude of a local authority to some extent dictates 
the attitude of the community, although the Churches and voluntary bodies 
can also do much to influence this. 

Hostels not specifically for discharged offenders 

53. So far, this Report has discussed only those hostels designed specific- 
ally for discharged offenders. Attention must also be given to the hostels, 
both large and small, which cater for a wider range of residents— among 
whom may be some discharged offenders. We recognise that a powerful 
case can be argued for the extension of such general provision for men of no 
conventional home, rather than specific provision for that fraction of such 
men who happen to be discharged offenders. 

54. We recommend that, provided they meet the general conditions of 
grant and registration proposed in Appendix C, such hostels should be eligible 
for per capita grant in respect of those residents who are discharged 
offenders. Such grant would have to be calculated quarterly upon the 
number of places which a hostel management could demonstrate as having 
been occupied by discharged offenders. 

Landladies 

55. We refer earlier in the Report to the need for hostels containing bed- 
sitters in which men who are able to fend for themselves can attain a large 
degree of independence. There are many men however who do not want a 
hostel of any kind and who prefer lodgings in a private house. 

56. We have heard from several sources of the need for more tolerant 
landladies who are willing to take difficult men as boarders. Probation 
and prison welfare officers have shown a good deal of initiative in finding 
suitable landladies and in helping them to cope with lodgers who behave 
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badly. We are convinced that there is no better way of building up the 
numbers of such landladies than by personal contacts developed by individual 
probation officers and we think the Probation and After-Care Service should 
be encouraged to continue and expand this work. One method of help 
would be to provide probation officers with funds which could be used to 
indemnify landladies against the hazards of theft, damage or unpaid rent. 
We understand that at least one voluntary body is contemplating a scheme 
of this kind, but we think the principle deserves support from public funds. 
We recommend that Probation Committees be empowered to use probation 
funds for this purpose. 

57. There are also people of goodwill who have taken in homeless 
offenders in the past and are anxious to launch out into a small informal 
hostel. A simple and informal procedure must be devised so that good use 
is made of such willing personal service. The Probation and After-Care 
Service must, of course, approve of such ventures and there must be some 
proof of achievement before they are recognised for grant purposes, but 
unorthodox methods should not be discouraged simply because they are 
unorthodox. 

Women and girls 

58. Although we have studied the particular needs of homeless female 
offenders only briefly, it has been apparent that while they are less numerous 
than their male counterparts (about 2,000 women and girls are discharged 
from prison each year, of whom perhaps 10 per cent, are homeless) their 
difficulties are in some ways the most intractable of all. Many of them 
occupy the lowest position in the social and educational scale and possess 
complex material and personality problems. These often stem, as does the 
fact of their homelessness, from the essentially feminine difficulties associated 
with broken homes, pregnancy and unsupported children. 

59. It seems to us that, since the problems of women and girls are 
substantially different from those of male offenders, they will not be solved 
by the same methods. Nor would it be practicable, in view of the small 
numbers involved, to suggest a wide-ranging scale of residential provision 
such as has been recommended for men. The evidence we have received 
suggests that, in general, women demand a much larger degree of indepen- 
dence than men, even though basically their greatest handicap may be 
loneliness and their greatest need companionship. For this reason some 
form of bed-sitter accommodation is likely to be more acceptable to them 
than the communal “ half-way house ” type of hostel. Small units, con- 
taining not more than six bed-sitters, with a capable housemother or land- 
lady to provide support and help when needed, might be suitable for most 
types of women offenders. Arrangements would normally need to be made 
with a local day nursery for the custody of babies and young children while 
their mothers were at work. Some residents would be ready eventually, or 
might prefer at the outset, to move on to greater independence in a single 
bed-sitter or lodgings. 

Staffing 

60. The whole question of the staffing of hostels and other forms of 
residential homes is under current examination by another Committee, but 
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its Report, the conclusions of which cannot in any case be anticipated, may 
well not become available for some considerable time : meanwhile it would 
be unrealistic for us to recommend a substantial increase in the number 
and variety of hostels without considering and commenting on the implica- 
tions of such recommendation in regard to the available or potential resources 
of suitable persons to staff them. It is clear to us from the evidence given 
that the relatively few hostels operating at the present time in the field of 
after-care of discharged offenders experience difficulty in obtaining and 
holding staff of the right calibre. This matter of staffing is therefore an 
integral and crucial part of the problem. 

61. This problem of staffing is common to all aspects of residential social 
service and its solution is likewise ultimately to be found, no doubt, as part of 
an overall national pattern. The comments which follow will therefore have 
some general application but are nevertheless written in the specific context 
of this Report. 

62. The demands of residential social work are, at best, high, involving 
long and unspecified hours and modest reward. The demands which the 
recommendations of this Report, if fully implemented, will make on hostel 
staff will be even heavier than in the case of some existing hostels : at present 
the burden on staff is often relieved, to some extent, by selection processes 
which ensure the rejection of applicants likely to pose specially difficult 
problems. The hostels recommended in this Report would frequently have 
to accept residents, many of them revidivists, with a wide range of complex 
shortcomings, whether mental or physical, imposing corresponding and 
greater demands on the warden and other staff. On the other hand the 
structure we envisage, and the measures we propose for the support of, and 
liaison between, hostel staff, should go some way to reduce these difficulties. 
Much thought must therefore be given to the question of finding staff with 
the required personal qualities and, where necessary, suitable experience, 
training and qualifications, to meet such demands, and of retaining such 
staff when found. 

63. In many existing hostels, the warden and assistant, it is understood, 
have responsibilities which are concerned mainly with the social work of the 
hostel rather than its housekeeping, though inevitably they become involved 
in varying degrees in problems of day-to-day running. A common arrange- 
ment is the joint appointment of a man and wife as wardens with a single 
man as assistant. In some cases the man is employed as warden with his 
wife as housekeeper ; again one finds cases of a wife being employed as 
housemother with her husband following an outside occupation during the 
day but assisting during the evening and at weekends. One organisation 
which is responsible for a number of hostels employs two married couples 
in each hostel as resident house-parents and deputies. Not infrequently 
wardens have had some previous experience in related work but have seldom 
received specific training for their task or in social work generally. Assistant 
wardens are often young and inexperienced: some of them are, however, 
men contemplating social work as a career and seeking experience in 
fieldwork. 

64. A smaller number of hostels employ women (usually married) who, 
while given some such designation as “ warden ” or “ housemother ”, make no 
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claim to be social workers and are primarily concerned with the domestic 
affairs of the hostel, though inevitably their selection is to a large extent 
influenced by their personality, suggesting an ability to get on well with 
residents and to take a motherly interest in their problems. They fulfil a 
housekeeping rather than a therapeutic function, and while their “ mother- 
liness ” is in fact an essential quality, their function is significantly different 
from that of the warden or assistant outlined in paragraph 63. 

65. In developing the distinction between housekeeping and therapeutic 
functions, we recognise that in many small hostels it will not be feasible 
to encourage a sophisticated division of burdens and we must stress here our 
anxiety that our views and recommendations shall not have the effect of 
creating unnecessary or arbitrary divisions among staff, or lead to over- 
staffing. Our attempt to define functions as therapeutic or housekeeping is 
solely linked to the question of the distinction to be made between thera- 
peutic and housekeeping costs for the purpose of differential grants based 
on the element of support provided in hostels. 

66. The division we propose, therefore, is between the types of staff 
discussed in paragraph 63, whose function is primarily social work, and 
those discussed in paragraph 64, whose basic responsibility is housekeeping. 
The unco-ordinated growth of hostels up to the present has inevitably led 
to variations in practice and nomenclature, and we think it important that 
standard definitions be adopted, especially if linked to any kind of salary 
scale : we suggest : 

Warden/ Assistant Warden — a person who, by reason of experience and/or 
specific training, is filling a post in which his or her main responsibility 
is the deliberate social rehabilitation of residents. 

Housekeeper — a person whose main responsibility, skills and experience 
are concerned with the domestic operation of the hostel. 

67. On this basis the salary of a warden and, where such a post is 
approved, of an assistant warden would be assessed as therapeutic costs for 
the purposes of calculating the level of grant appropriate under a differential 
system as we recommend in Appendix C. In the case of some hostels 
there would be other therapeutic costs (such as fees or salaries paid to 
specialist medical staff or assistant or relief wardens) which would be 
properly assessed as therapeutic costs for grant purposes. On the other 
hand we recommend that the salaries of housekeepers and other domestic 
staff should be assessed as housekeeping costs which are basic to all kinds 
of residential social work, and which should not, necessarily, require to be 
subsidised from public funds. 

68. The task of hostel wardens is already difficult and demanding, and 
in the light of the recommendations of this Report will become more so. 
This may to some extent be mitigated by the increasing interest and support 
of probation and after-care officers as the Service settles down to its new 
responsibilities, but we are persuaded nevertheless that some form of training, 
both for those wishing to take up this work and also for those currently 
engaged in it, has become desirable. 
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69. We do not contemplate the training of all social work staff employed 
in hostels, but wish to draw attention to the need for training facilities for 
staff likely to be required in the near future, and for the use of management 
committees if they so wish. Training is not an end in itself and will be 
useless if the right kind of men and women with the necessary qualities 
of personality and character are not recruited into the hostel service. We 
believe nevertheless that the time has come, and that it is now urgent, 
for training to become available for those fitted to make use of it. A full- 
time course of training, at any rate for existing staff, may be inappropriate 
at this stage of development of after-care hostels. Reliefs are not available 
in any number and management committees would find it virtually impossible 
to release staff for training courses. In the short term a series of quick 
refresher, or “ sandwich ”, courses would, in our view, offer the most practical 
means of providing training with minimum expenditure of time and money. 
We recommend therefore that one of the first tasks of the proposed new co- 
ordinating voluntary association (see paragraph 80) might be to arrange 
a programme of this kind. We further recommend that some means should 
be found of indemnifying hostel management committees against the cost 
of members of their staff attending such courses, so enabling them to 
encourage staff to take advantage of the facilities available. 

70. Good conditions of service are clearly of the first importance at a 
time when staff shortages could effectively prevent a system of hostels from 
operating usefully. These involve adequate scales of remuneration, good 
accommodation in self-contained units away from the residents, time off with 
reliable deputies so that free time can be enjoyed in relaxation, and generous 
annual holidays. It is not our purpose to recommend salary scales, nor do 
we suggest that certain minimum standards be required as a condition of 
receiving grant : we do, however, recommend the best possible conditions 
to committees, and consider that salaries should be closely related to responsi- 
bilities, experience and training. A useful guide for after-care hostels is 
perhaps to be found in other fields of residential social work. 

71. Better conditions of service and the introduction of training facilities 
will, in our view, assist in the recruitment of personnel and enable hostels 
to retain staff for worthwhile periods once recruited. But these very improve- 
ments — time off for training, time off for relaxation, generous annual holidays 
— will themselves create a demand for more and adequate relief staff. Local 
arrangements may cover part of this demand on a day-to-day basis but the 
need is apparent for the establishment of a central pool of relief staff 
adequate to the task who could be called on by any hostel committee to 
fill temporary gaps in its staff. This is another field which the proposed 
co-ordinating association could investigate as one of its earlier tasks. 

72. The experience of those engaged in residential work in all its aspects 
suggests that various opportunities for recruitment exist: all, in our view, 
should be explored. For this reason we recommend that vacant posts should 
be advertised as widely as funds permit. Residential work sometimes 
appeals to men seeking alternative employment on retirement. For the 
younger man, making social service his career, the possible difficulty in 
moving on from hostel service may present an obstacle, and we hope that the 
Probation and After-Care and Prison Services will become so closely asso- 
ciated with the whole concept of hostels that free interchange will become 
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possible. So far as the assistant warden is concerned, there are young men 
undergoing training in social work and other specialised fields, such as 
ordinands, who might welcome the opportunity of being seconded to this 
work for up to two years to learn at first hand some of the wider aspects of 
rehabilitative work. 

73. We refer in paragraphs 34-38 to one specialised type of post-release 
hostel which, it has been suggested, should be administered from prisons. 
This type of hostel will, it is hoped, be staffed from the Prison Service and is 
rather outside this general review of the problem. 

74. A number of the innovations recommended in this Report can never 
be effectively put into practice unless a greatly increased flow of suitable 
personnel into residential after-care work can be encouraged. We have 
indicated some of the methods whereby, in our view, this increase may be 
achieved. In particular, we repeat that we would like to see a closer and 
strengthening link between all those services concerned with the offender 
and his after-care so that the whole question of the staffing of hostels can take 
its rightful place as part of the social conscience of the country. 

Finance 

75. In order to promote the provision of hostels on the scale and on the 
general lines that we recommend a greatly increased measure of financial 
assistance will be required. We recommend that such assistance should take 
the form of grants towards running costs rather than capital expenditure 
and that the level of grant should vary according to the type and number of 
staff employed. Ideally, we reckon that the basic housekeeping expenses 
should be met by the receipts from residents (or the National Assistance 
Board for residents who are unemployed) ; it is the extra, or “ therapeutic ”, 
costs attributable to salaries, and fees paid for specialist consultant services, 
which in our view constitute the main claim to grant. Our detailed recom- 
mendations (which are based on a study of costs of existing hostels of 
various kinds) are set out in Appendix C. 

76. For expressing the level of grant proposed we have used the term per 
capita because we doubt whether a simple flat-rate system based on the 
number of places gives sufficient incentive to many voluntary bodies to keep 
the hostels for which they are responsible as full as they possibly can, and 
thus to make the best use of the limited accommodation resources available. 

77. Finally, we do not agree with the present system of paying grant 
only in respect of a certified deficit. We consider that this does not encour- 
age financial efficiency or integrity, since a deficit can always be shown. The 
assurance of a contribution based at any rate partly on performance should 
encourage efficiency and enable any temporary surplus to be devoted to the 
most useful purpose. We feel that lack of performance should be the only 
deterrent to an agreed grant being assured, subject to review each year, to 
a hostel for three years ahead. 

78. We envisage that for meeting capital expenses a housing association 
and a housing society should be formed to acquire freeholds and leaseholds 
of properties (see paragraph 85). In this way finance could be obtained 
by borrowing from building societies, local authorities, or the Housing 
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Corporation. It should be recognised by all concerned with hostels that 
we are at an experimental stage and changes are likely in methods of treat- 
ment and categories requiring residential accommodation. For this reason 
we recommend that at this stage no assistance should be given for new 
building and that voluntary bodies setting up approved hostels should 
whenever possible be recommended initially to rent houses. 

Administration 

79. We realise that there must be some structure through which our re- 
commendations, if accepted, can be administered. After a good deal of con- 
sideration, we recommend an administrative set-up on the lines described 
in the following paragraphs. 

A. Association of voluntary societies 

80. There should be an association of voluntary societies concerned with 
the prevention of delinquency in general and after-care of discharged 
offenders in particular. It is essential that the association should have 
dynamic leadership at the highest level, and that it should be so financed 
that a high-grade Director could be attracted to the job. Its functions would 
be : 

(i) the co-ordination and development of voluntary work in the fields of 
delinquency and after-care ; 

(ii) the pooling and dissemination of information and experience in these 
fields received from this country and abroad ; 

(iii) the provision of expert advice and guidance on request to voluntary 
bodies working in these fields ; 

(iv) the duty of stimulating new voluntary effort where it is needed ; 

(v) the initiation and encouragement of research into new methods of 
treatment or help ; and 

(vi) the education of public opinion. 

81. We would expect to see the association forming expert sub-committees 
to deal with each of these objectives and drawing freely on outside help to 
make such committees as effective as possible. Most important of all, it 
would have the obligation to maintain close co-operation with the Proba- 
tion and After-Care Service not only centrally, through the Central Council 
of Probation Committees, but also through each and every Probation and 
After-Care Committee. 

82. We believe that the newly formed National Association for the Care 
and Resettlement of Offenders (NACRO), if given the right leadership and 
support, could effectively carry out the functions described in paragraph 80. 

B. Standing committee on after-care 

83. One particular function, however, we think should fall outside the 
province of the association, namely that of recommending to the Home 
Secretary which particular hostels should receive grant. We think it would 
be difficult for an association of bodies, most of whom themselves would 
be applying for grant, to adjudicate on the merits of such applications. 
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We therefore recommend that a small standing committee, directly appointed 
by the Home Secretary from people experienced in the field, but indepen- 
dent of the Home Office, be set up to receive applications for grant and 
make recommendations to the Home Secretary. 

84. The existence of the standing committee would also ensure that off- 
beat groups, who for one reason or another happened to fall out with the 
proposed voluntary societies’ association, could make application direct and 
not only through the association, which we think should be the normal 
rule. A safeguard of this kind seems desirable, as so often in this field 
the best ideas spring from the least co-operative and most unexpected 
sources. 

C. Housing association 

85. We have suggested (paragraph 78) that, where bricks and mortar are 
required, the most practical method of obtaining, holding and maintaining 
them would be to form a housing association (and possibly a housing 
society) which would inspect before purchase, buy or lease, and maintain 
property, and rent it to the voluntary societies concerned. This housing 
association would become increasingly expert at all the legal and commer- 
cial aspects of owning and maintaining property. It would need a small, 
expert staff and a leader of standing who should be appointed by the Home 
Secretary. 

Regional organisation 

86. It is clear that the extent of the need for different types of hostel 
will vary locally and that it will be necessary for certain hostels to serve 
the needs of more than one probation area. As we have said in para- 
graph 48, this necessitates consultation between neighbouring probation 
areas about their joint needs and any proposals for meeting them. In the 
absence of any other machinery we recommend the setting up of consulta- 
tive arrangements between groups of probation areas for the dual purpose 
of (a) ascertaining the needs and encouraging voluntary effort to meet them, 
and (f>) making recommendations about any proposed hostel and the pay- 
ment of any grant which might be appropriate. It appears to us that as 
the regionalisation of prisons develops the co-ordinating machinery should 
cover areas corresponding to those regions so that in each region the com- 
munity effort is related to the needs of offenders discharged to the region 
mainly from institutions within it. Since the co-ordination of voluntary 
effort is the responsibility of Probation and After-Care Committees and 
their principal probation officers we would express the hope that both the 
Central Council of Probation Committees and the Conference of Principal 
Probation Officers would consider the setting up of such regional groups. 

Register of information 

87. To ensure the best and maximum use of accommodation available 
to the offender and to aid the work of those responsible for securing 
accommodation, it will be necessary for information about all kinds of 
available accommodation throughout the country whether grant-aided or 
entirely voluntarily supported, to be assembled, kept up-to-date, and circu- 
lated to the Probation and After-Care service. At the present time this 
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kind of information has to be sought in a number of publications such as 
a directory of after-care projects formerly compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies (to be published in future by 
nacro), a booklet issued by the Salvation Army giving details of hostels 
under their control, and the Annual Charities Register and Digest. Not 
all accommodation is listed in this way and the same accommodation is 
often noted in several publications. 

88. There is no doubt as to the need for comprehensive information ; the 
question is who shall accept responsibility for it. Inasmuch as most of the 
accommodation available for offenders is provided, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to be provided, without subvention from public funds by such 
organisations as the Salvation Army and the Church Army, and a large 
number of smaller organisations providing varied types of accommodation for 
which public money is not sought or is not available, it would be inappro- 
priate to try to secure the formal registration of this kind of accommodation. 
If, however, the voluntary societies’ association referred to in paragraph 80 
could undertake to publish and maintain a list, with as much information 
as possible, of every kind of accommodation available for the offender, not 
only would the needs of the services using the accommodation and of their 
advisers be met, but also the association in maintaining the list could 
exercise its function of stimulating and regulating voluntary effort in an 
unobtrusive and acceptable way. 

89. Probation officers and others in the field may also welcome the avail- 
ability of some form of clearing-house which can be consulted for up-to-date 
information on the availability of places in the various hostels. This will 
not easily be achieved. The Working Party wishes to give further con- 
sideration to it, before advising, particularly since the necessary machinery 
may need to relate to hostels in general, rather than those for discharged 
offenders in particular. 

Registration of grant-aided hostels 

90. Our main recommendations, however, concern grant-aided hostels, 
and it will be necessary for the Home Office to ensure that public money 
is wisely and properly spent in this direction. We recommend therefore 
that all grant-aided hostels should in the first place be approved and regis- 
tered by the Home Office. The Probation and After-Care Service will have 
a vital part to play in determining the type and extent of the provision which 
is required in each area and in ensuring that high standards are maintained. 
So far as standards are concerned, an effective system of inspection by the 
Home Office will also be of paramount importance. 

91. We envisage that an existing organisation or an ad hoc body seeking to 
establish a hostel for offenders should, as a first step, consult the local 
Probation and After-Care Committee who would be in a position through 
its central or regional organisation to advise whether the proposed hostel 
were necessary. We do not overlook that in many cases the initiative will 
come from the proposed voluntary societies’ association, after consultation 
with the local Probation and After-Care Committee, or from the Probation 
and After-Care Committee itself, in exercising their respective roles as 
stimulators of voluntary effort at national and local level. In any event 
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subsequent action should be taken in close collaboration with the local 
Probation and After-Care Committee who would be able to ensure that 
the conditions governing grant were met, and that facilities afforded by the 
voluntary societies’ association and by the proposed housing association or 
society were available. 

92. At the appropriate time the body initiating the proposed hostel would 
make application with the support of the local Probation and After-Care 
Committee to the standing committee, either through the voluntary societies’ 
association or direct, for registration as a grant-aided hostel. In our view 
it will be essential, to avoid frustration and waste of goodwill and effort, 
for the closest collaboration to be maintained from the very beginning and 
at all stages between the body initiating the hostel, the Probation and After- 
Care Committee, the Home Office (or its approved registering authority), and 
any other organisation concerned, such as the housing association, so that 
every point has been cleared before the final act of applying for registration 
becomes a formality. This step by step collaboration by all concerned is 
particularly necessary at a time when very few people have any real know- 
ledge or experience of the kinds of hostel which need to be provided or how 
best to conduct them. It will therefore be essential to provide all possible 
support at every stage to those people with the vision, courage and energy 
to launch experiments of all kinds. 

Conditions of grant and registration 

93. We have considered as a separate issue the conditions on which grant 
might be made and registration approved. Our recommendations are set 
out in Appendix C. 

94. In determining the conditions of grant the problem will be to provide 
sufficient room for experiment while ensuring that any project supported 
from public funds is run in a businesslike and economical fashion and con- 
forms to an approved method of keeping and submitting accounts. We have 
recommended that all hostels approved for grant should be registered and 
that applications for registration should be endorsed by the Probation and 
After-Care Committee. We hope that in the long term registration might 
be carried out on a regional basis, and that Probation Committees will take 
an interest in, and shoulder responsibility for, ensuring the best use of hostels 
within their region. It is important that the machinery for applying for 
registration should be simple and practical and that all applications be 
handled without delay. 

Size of hostels 

95. No simple advice can be offered on the best size for a hostel. The 
experience of voluntary bodies running those for old people is of interest. 
We understand that they consider under twenty residents to be uneconomic, 
and between twenty-five and thirty to be most economic. Where hostels 
for discharged offenders with no major social problems are introduced, a 
similar scale may be wise. But economic viability is only one side of the 
question. The social needs of residents may need a different scale, and those 
catering for men with greater difficulties must be entirely free to run hostels 
on a scale smaller than the economic ideal. 
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Management committees 

96. We have stated that we consider the provision of hostels is perhaps 
the main medium through which voluntary bodies can make their direct 
contribution to the problem of after-care. We would like to stress that we 
mean something more than a committee of well disposed local residents 
employing staff to run a hostel and perhaps meeting once a month. The 
value of having professional as well as competent members of such 
committees is immeasurable. 

97. We advise that there be active local participation in getting the hostel 
ready, in “ sitting in ” when appropriate, to relieve the staff, in running the 
garden, in befriending the residents and helping them to become part of 
the community. The more that local people of the same sort of background 
as the residents can be drawn into such activities the greater will be the 
success. The contribution of volunteers in the future will consist of personal 
effort rather than fund raising and our recommendations should make it 
possible for this type of voluntary effort to be given full scope. 

Education of the public 

98. The more we study this problem the more convinced we become that if 
progress on the scale which is necessary is to be achieved a real attempt 
must be made to gain the sympathy of the community as a whole for the 
special problems and difficulties of the offender. Only in this way will the 
substantial numbers of private individuals needed for rehabilitative work 
in this field be persuaded to give of their time and their talents. 

99. Evidence of the need for such action is also to be seen in the opposi- 
tion which the sponsors of hostel projects invariably encounter from local 
residents when they try to obtain premises or planning permission for change 
of use. It does not matter how hard one tries or how much pressure is 
used — estate agents blench and local authorities wilt under the weight of 
public outrage at any suggestion of a hostel in their vicinity. Opposition 
of this kind is all too often the result of a misunderstanding of the nature 
of the project, which in turn is bred of the widespread ignorance about 
prisons, prisoners and after-care which is prevalent today. The essential 
point to get across to the public is that the vast majority of offenders are 
not dangerous criminals, but individuals who are handicapped by their 
inadequacy. 

100. We are also mindful of the fact that prisoners generally have a poor 
opinion of the after-care arrangements hitherto available to them, making it 
necessary in many cases to overcome an initial aversion before help can be 
accepted. It would assist considerably to change this attitude among 
prisoners, and so make their rehabilitation easier, if it were seen that mem- 
bers of the public had a vital interest in their welfare, and were prepared 
to express their concern in a variety of practical measures. 

101. A concerted and determined campaign to inform the public, involving 
every medium of communication available to Government and voluntary 
movement alike, is required if attitudes are to be changed. So far as the 
voluntary movement is concerned, it is to be hoped that all voluntary 
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bodies will be able to play a positive role in such a campaign and that 
they will receive every possible encouragement to do so from the Home 
Office. 

Multiplicity of methods 

102. Although this Report is concerned with residential provision for 
offenders, we do not think we should adopt a blinkered view of the subject. 
For many individual offenders treatment or lodging in an appropriate type 
of hostel is likely to yield its best results when combined with other forms 
of help or friendly support. A number of flexible alternatives is required. 
A hostel should ideally not only provide for its current residents but should 
be (and often in practice is) a centre to which its previous residents can 
return for company and support, perhaps with their families and friends. 
Nor need this service be confined to its previous residents ; it could be a 
club or centre for all lonely ex-prisoners and others living in lodgings or 
impersonal hostels in the area. There have been one or two apparently 
successful experiments along these lines and there is no doubt that there 
should be more. One of the difficulties is that the helpers, staff and 
volunteers, tend almost inevitably to come from a different background 
from that of the offenders, the majority of whom come from areas very 
tolerant of law-breaking. It will not be until the centre or club is felt 
to belong to themselves that less disturbed and more “ normal ” offenders 
will make use of it. But if they would, there is little doubt that such a 
place could supply the support they almost certainly will need sooner or 
later. 

Volunteers 

103. A local organisation of volunteers, of necessity from mixed back- 
grounds, to befriend individual ex-prisoners and help them with their prob- 
lems, might well find its focal point at the hostel. One of the main func- 
tions of the volunteers ought then to be to look after those who leave the 
hostel during the difficult transitional period after their departure for 
lodgings. Similarly, the hostel functioning as a general centre would pro- 
vide excellent opportunities for volunteers to make initial contact with 
offenders and enable choices to be made on a basis of mutual self-selection. 

104. Again, the club or centre need not necessarily be on the hostel premises 
or directly attached to it, but could provide a linked system for mutual 
interchange. 

105. A flexible, co-operative system of this kind, loosely-linked but without 
the tight organisation and paperwork which would repel ex-prisoners from 
the outset, would enable a freer choice of methods, and would allow easy 
and natural transition from one method of treatment to another without the 
abrupt breaks which often lead to recurrence of trouble. 

Wider use of hostels 

106. The length of this Report, and the time we have devoted to it, testify 
to our conviction that voluntary effort, if properly supported, is eminently 
suited and equal to the task of providing for the resident needs of home- 
less offenders. We do not wish it to be thought, however, that this is the 
only way in which voluntary bodies and individuals can be of service ; their 
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are many other ways in which voluntary service, working in association 
with the statutory agencies, can contribute effectively to the rehabilitation o£ 
offenders and their families. We intend to examine all of these in detail now 
that our initial task is completed. 

107. We have done as we forecast in August 1965 — investigated further 
the need for hostels, specialised or otherwise, methods which could usefully 
be used, and the practicability of moving residents from one hostel to 
another in order to meet their needs. We believe that in many cases the 
possibility of hostel residence may be an alternative to imprisonment, and 
we suggest that this view be taken into consideration when forward policies 
are being framed. This would be of real value both to offenders and to the 
prison authorities, and could play a big part in the reduction of the prison 
population. 

108. Hostels these days tend to be put forward as the answer to a variety 
of social ills. No apology is required for following this trend for these 
reasons : they are relatively cheap and require no new buildings ; they are 
inconspicuous in the community ; they are very flexible and easily modified 
in the light of experience ; their cost is possibly recoverable if they become 
redundant ; they do not fall within any one camp or discipline, so that 
workers from a variety of fields may co-operate in them on an equal foot- 
ing ; they are economical of that most expensive item, the highly trained 
specialist, who can exert his influence perhaps in several hostels on a part 
time basis ; they convert the short prison sentence from a wasteful, frustrat- 
ing experience for prisoner, staff and magistrate, into a useful and econo- 
mical first stage of a continued treatment programme ; where successful 
they provide prototypes which by short-circuiting prisons could be used as 
a primary treatment method ; they oppose the dangerous and repeatedly 
disproved theory that if a short period of incarceration fails, then perhaps 
a long one or very long one will add something more than mechanical 
control ; they provide an opportunity for the positive use of a group situa- 
tion in which residents may help one another; they favour the entirely 
hopeful and desirable drawing together and sharing of personnel and experi- 
ence by the hospital and prison services ; most importantly, being more 
closely integrated with the community they will be able to use that large 
reservoir of voluntary effort and goodwill which is known to exist, yet is so 
far largely unharnessed. 

Summary of recommendations 

109. The following is a summary of our recommendations : 

(1) We regard resident provision, usually in the form of hostels, as essential 
to meet the needs of many homeless ex-prisoners and also as a possible 
alternative to imprisonment. 

(2) A much greater variety, and a much greater quantity, of accommodation 
for discharged offenders is needed (paragraph 17). 

(3) Types of accommodation recommended for offenders of varying degrees 
of dependency and need (paragraphs 26-47) : 

(a) Multi-purpose hostels, the essential feature of which would be that 
they are at the disposal of the local Probation and After-Care Service 
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for use in emergency and also for classifying purposes (paragraphs 
26-27). 

(b) Accommodation to let for single men. We are concerned at the 
growing shortage of ordinary lodgings for single men and wish this to be 
brought to the attention of housing authorities (paragraph 28). 

(c) Hostels comprising mainly “ bed-sitters ” for offenders who are able 
to look after themselves with occasional need of support (paragraph 29). 

(d) Halfway houses providing support for men of inadequate personality 
(paragraph 30). 

(e) Hostels for prolonged or even permanent stay, for men requiring a 
longer period of support than is normally possible in a halfway house 
(paragraphs 31-33). 

( f) Post-release hostels administered and staffed from prisons. Two such 
hostels are recommended as an experiment (paragraphs 34-38). 

(g) Hostels for young offenders (paragraphs 39-40). 

( h ) Specialised hostels for alcoholics (paragraphs 41-43). 

(i) Specialised hostels for drug addicts and some forms of mental 
disturbance (paragraph 44). 

(J) Hostels with special work facilities for extremely inadequate offenders 
(paragraph 45). 

(k) Specialised hostels staffed by ex-prison officers, for irretrievably in- 
stitutionalised men selected by prison medical officers (paragraph 46). 

(0 Homes for aged offenders (paragraph 47). 

(4) It is most important that hostels should operate with the full knowledge 
and approval of the Probation and After-Care Service: co-operation 
between Probation Committees is also essential to ensure an even 
coverage of hostels regionally (paragraph 48). 

(5) Consultative arrangements should be made between groups of probation 
areas to ascertain regional needs for hostels (paragraph 86). 

(6) Co-option of members of the community to Probation and After-Care 
Committees should be made the rule (paragraph 7). 

(7) We recommend that the first priority be the establishment of a network of 
multi-purpose hostels (paragraph 49). 

(8) Close co-operation with government departments, local authorities and 
the health services will be necessary if hostels are to reach their full 
potential (paragraphs 50-52). 

(9) Hostels not specifically for discharged offenders should be eligible for 
grant in respect of the specific number of places occupied by offenders 
(paragraph 54). 

(10) Landladies should be encouraged to provide lodgings for offenders by 
some form of indemnity (paragraph 56). 

(11) The provision of proper staff for hostels is of paramount importance. 
We therefore make recommendations about recruitment, training and 
conditions of service (paragraphs 60-74). 
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(12) We advocate financial assistance towards running costs and not towards 
capital expenditure (paragraph 75). 

(13) For grant purposes a distinction should be made between hostels whose 
basic responsibility is lodging and those which provide deliberate social 
work, or medical, support (paragraphs 66-67). 

(14) Grant should be paid on occupancy, not the number of places available 
(paragraph 76). 

(15) We recommend the formation of a housing association to acquire and 
hold properties, for leasing to appropriate bodies (paragraphs 78 and 85). 

(16) There should be an association of voluntary societies to co-ordinate 
and develop voluntary work in the fields of delinquency and after-care. 
We are of the opinion that the newly formed National Association for 
the Care and Resettlement of Offenders will fill this need (paragraphs 
80-82). 

(17) A small standing committee should also be set up by the Home Secretary 
to receive applications for grant and make recommendations (para- 
graphs 83-84). 

(18) Grant-aid to hostels should be conditional on approval and registration 
by the Home Office (paragraph 90). 

(19) The full effectiveness of hostels will not be realised until they become 
a focal point involving the local community (paragraphs 102-105). 

(20) The framing of forward policies should take account of the possible 
use of hostel residence as an alternative to imprisonment (paragraphs 
5 and 107). 

110. We wish to record our appreciation of the service we have received 

from our Secretaries, Mr. J. Peeler and Mr. P. Done, who have worked under 

great pressure owing to the frequency of our meetings. 

Signed on behalf of the Working Party, 

Stella Reading (Chairman). 

lOr/z June, 1966. 
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APPENDIX A 

Persons or Bodies from whom the Working Party has heard oral evidence 
on residential provision 

(in order of appearance before the Working Party) 

*Mr Merfyn Turner. 

*Mr F. C. Foster (Director, Borstal Division, Central After-Care Association). 

’"The Committee of Norman House, London. 

*The Committee of William House, Manchester. 

♦Mr John Dodd (General Secretary, Langley House Trust). 

Nine representatives of the Probation and After-Care Service. 

Seven prison welfare officers. 

♦Commander Hague (General Secretary, National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and Director, Men’s Division, Central After-Care 
Association). 

The Rev Austen Williams 1,,, . TT x _ - 

•Miss Joan Poynton j!- Voluntary Hostels Conference. 

Six representatives of the Conference of Principal Probation Officers. 

♦Lady Taylor (Assistant Director, Prison Department). 

Miss F. M. Stone (Director, Women’s and Girls’ Division, Central After-Care 
Association). 

♦Mr D. C. Gibson (Deputy Director, Central After-Care Association— Men’s 
Division). 

Mr A. Wallich-Clifford (Simon Community Trust). 

♦The Church Army. 

♦Dr Griffith Edwards. 

Mr R. Hauser. 

♦The National Assistance Board. 

♦The Salvation Army. 

♦Two representatives of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Prison Department, Home Office. 

Dr B. Merriman. 

♦Mr J. B. Swinney. 

♦Mr N. Ingram-Smith. 

•Six representatives of the Prison Officers’ Association. 

•Mr Tony Parker. 

Mr Paul Stephenson. 

Mrs J. E. Kelley (Governor of Holloway Prison). 

•Miss J. M. Wilkinson. 

* These witnesses submitted written evidence as well. Written evidence only has 
been received from : 

Mr H. J. Klare (Howard League for Penal Reform). 

The Royal Danish Embassy. 



APPENDIX B 

The Use of Hostels for Alcoholics 

It may be helpful at first to clear up some of the confusion which attaches to 
terminology— alooholism, drunkenness, alcoholic addiction, the disease of 
alcoholism. All these derive from abuse of alcohol which is best regarded as a 
form of social behaviour. As with any other form of social behaviour the 
paths leading to it are many and may be followed by a wide variety of men and 
women. Obvious loss of self-control in public, due to alcohol, tends to be 
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called drunkenness, whilst alcoholism is the term loosely applied to repeated 
abuse of alcohol. Drunkenness may or may not be a feature of alcoholism. 

In any alcoholic, internal factors both psychological and physiological, as well 
as external factors, social, cultural and economic, always have to be considered. 
Each problem of alcoholism draws its individuality from the proportions of these 
factors so that classification is necessary yet bound to be imprecise. 

Not all alcoholics are ill ; in general the stronger the internal factors the more 
reasonable will it be to regal'd the person .as ill, but the dividing line is always 
arbitrary. Some illnesses associated with mental or physical suffering may cause 
or precipitate alcoholism, and on the other hand excessive abuse of alcohol 
predisposes to a number of different illnesses or complications of alcoholism ; 
in one of these increasing quantities of alcohol are consumed and, if withheld, 
cause definite physical and mental distress known as the withdrawal symptoms of 
alcoholic addiction. 

Any of the numerous classifications of deviant social behaviour are applicable 
to alcoholism. Several of these deviations, for instance gambling or crime, may 
produce social ruin and moral degeneration closely similar to that of alcoholism, 
but there is a difference ; alcohol in time adds its own forms of physical deteriora- 
tion some of which may be irreversible and which therefore may hinder recovery 
or leave the individual with some degree of defect. 

Once an alcoholic patient has been nursed through his withdrawal symptoms 
and treated for his physical complications, for instance his under-nutrition, the 
inflammation of his heart or stomach, when in fact he is “ dried out and patched 
up ” and no longer physically addicted, he still remains an alcoholic and all the 
internal and external factors which directed him along his particular alcoholic 
path are likely to be as strong as ever. After this his subsequent progress will 
very largely depend upon the resources and defects of his personality, his 
willingness to seek help, his social assets and his capacity to find a belonging and 
a usefulness in society. If then the underlying disorder of alcoholism is usually 
an abnormal personality, should we abandon the treatment of alcoholism after 
the drying out phase and concentrate on the personality? One factor is strongly 
opposed to this otherwise sensible idea: the alcoholic, often a lonely and isolated 
person, may have gained a valuable identity for himself ; at least he can now 
drink in company or at least he can now force society to take notice of him 
in his new role. For this reason it has been found useful to treat alcoholics in 
groups and to get them to help themselves and their colleagues towards a further 
identification as recovered alcoholics. 

The difficulties in the way of organising an effective service for alcoholics are 
mainly these. There are so many of them and provisions for them so small 
that not very much is known of the numbers and distribution of the types nor 
of their natural history. Little has yet been done to reduce the problem by 
prevention or by education or by encouraging early application for treatment 
before the stage of illness. But the greatest difficulty is still the shortage of 
accommodation and appropriate help for those who have successfully completed 
the drying out and patching up stage, yet because of personality defects not 
amounting to disease are unable to establish themselves in the community. 
There is a brighter side. The Ministry of Health has recognised that the treat- 
ment of alcoholics is a speciality, and has therefore sponsored the setting up of 
hospital units for .alcoholics ; there are so far twelve of these in England and 
Wales. There is an awakening of interest in the problem of alcoholism, and 
the necessary studies on distribution and natural history are beginning to appear. 
Also there is an awareness that to stop treatment at stage one is very largely 
a discouraging and expensive waste of time. While diagnosis and stage one of 
treatment are necessarily medical responsibilities, subsequent treatment can often 
be left either entirely in lay hands or may be tackled through co-operation 
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between voluntary effort under the advice of doctors or trained social workers 
such as probation officers. It is appreciated that, in the past, treatment expecta- 
tions had often been set too high and that a considerable proportion of alcoholics 
is unlikely ever to achieve complete independence and that therefore planning 
for 'them must be on a correspondingly long term basis. Furthermore those 
alcoholics who are repeatedly committed to short prison sentences need less 
secure conditions than had been supposed ; they can be contained in a group of 
35 to 40 men in an open prison such as Spring Hill without administrative 
difficulty. Even very chronic alcoholics and even the most socially deteriorated 
crude-spirit drinkers can be actively involved in treatment programmes either 
with slight security provisions or on a voluntary basis, provided that the approach 
is manifestly friendly and therapeutic. Unfortunately, however, a very high 
percentage (usually in the order of 90%) relapse if returned to the community 
without support. 

Apart from prevention and apart from the treatment of those alcoholics of 
good personality who are desirous of treatment (always comparatively easy 
propositions) the pressing need is to do something for the stage army of chronic 
alcoholics who circulate round courts and prisons, or who reach even lower 
stages of degradation at liberty. If they are not offenders they should be 
offered the first stage, of diagnosis and drying-out, in special alcoholic units of 
psychiatric hospitals or in special hostels in very close association with hospitals. 
If offenders, the same process can be very effectively carried out by a trained 
team of workers including probation officers or social workers in specialised 
parts of open prisons such as Spring Hill. Experience there has shown that the 
great need thereafter is for a variety of hostel accommodation along the lines 
suggested in this Working Party’s report, and that at present in London only 
5-10% of the required accommodation exists. The probation service is already 
gaining experience in shepherding alcoholics through the transition from prison 
to hostel. 

Experience so far suggests that once alcoholics are dried out their problems, 
backgrounds, handicaps, personalities and needs are closely comparable to those 
of other chronic offenders ; it is as difficult to generalise about one as about the 
other. Again, therefore, a system of hostels as described in our Report seems 
to offer the obvious, indeed the only, practical way forward. 

APPENDIX C 
Recommendations on Grants 

1 . Voluntary hostels must be in operation before applying for grant. 

2. The standards laid down must be observed. Hostels should be required to 
provide not only a reasonable level of board and lodging but also an appro- 
priate degree of help and support for residents during the period of re-adjustment 
to normal life. 

3. The importance of emphasising the voluntary and non-official character of 
the hostels should be fully recognised. The giving of a grant should not diminish 
the responsibility of the voluntary body running the hostel— but standards will 
obviously be necessary if public money is used. 

Conditions 

4. We recommend that any hostel should be eligible to apply for grant provided 
that it fulfils the conditions set out below : 

(a) Objects 

The hostel must be intended wholly or in part to provide after-care for dis- 
charged offenders in the form of board and lodging plus appropriate personal 
support from the staff. 
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Its objects and methods must be defined in detail, including the type of offender 
it can normally accept. This information must be made available to the local 
Probation and After-Care Committee and its principal probation officer, and, 
on request, to other Probation Committees. 

For this purpose, * discharged offenders ’ are defined as persons who, on their 
admission to the hostel, have been discharged from a custodial institution within 
the last twelve months, or are under statutory supervision (including a probation 
order). 

Special authority must be obtained before grant is claimed in respect of a person 
not falling within this definition. 

(b) Organisation 

The hostel must have a management committee which will be responsible for 
the running of the hostel. A probation officer, appointed by the Probation and 
After-Care Committee for the area, must be a member of the management 
committee. 

(c) Siting 

The Probation and After-Care Committee should be consulted about siting. 
The hostel should normally be located in an area from which there is convenient 
access to suitable employment. (The question of employment could usefully 
be discussed with the local office of the Ministry of Labour.) 

(d) Staff 

A responsible person of suitable character and experience must be resident in 
the hostel to provide support and help for the residents, and adequate arrange- 
ments made for a deputy during any absence. 

(e) Method of Selection 

Residents must be selected in consultation with a liaison probation officer, 
appointed by the Probation and After-Care Committee for the area. 

(f) Length of Stay 

If a hostel wishes to retain a resident more than twelve months after he was 
first admitted to the hostel, the written agreement of the Probation and After- 
Care Committee must be obtained as a condition of continued payment of grant 
in respect of that resident. 

(g) Charge to Residents 

Residents must be charged at least the appropriate board and lodging rate for 
the area as indicated by the local offices of the National Assistance Board and 
Ministry of Labour. 

(h) Records 

Records must be kept of each resident including, as a minimum, details of his 
last custodial sentence and the dates of his stay in the hostel. (A form should 
be provided for this purpose.) 

(i) Inspection 

Hostels must be open to inspection by persons appointed by the Home Office. 

5. Grants for hostels whose applications are successful should normally be 
guaranteed for a period of three years and, subject to review, renewable annually 
for further three-year periods. The Home Office should, however, reserve the 
right to cease payment of grant at any time if it is not satisfied that the stated 
objects and methods of the hostel are being maintained, or that the conditions 
of grant are being complied with. 
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<6. Hostels should normally be required to submit certified quarterly statements 
of occupancy, receipts, and payments ; and grant should be paid as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the certified statement. Hostels should be required 
to submit an annual statement of accounts, audited by approved independent 
auditors. 

7. The details of the scheme of grants should be kept under constant review and 
modified from time to time in the light of experience. 

Level of grant 

8. At this stage grants should continue to be available only in respect of running 
expenses, not capital expenditure. 

9. All such grants should be paid retrospectively and based on proven occu- 
pancy, not in relation crudely to the number of places available. 

10. The level of grant in each case should be worked out according to which 
of the following broad groups the hostel belongs : 

(i) Those not employing therapeutic staff. These should qualify for a low 
level of grant if they advance a special case for it. Emergency appeals from 
such hostels, if their financial position becomes untenable, should be considered 
on their merits. 

(ii) Those employing therapeutic staff. Such hostels should qualify for a 
set level of grant per capita. 

(iii) Those which may, exceptionally, believe it necessary to incur unusually 
high therapeutic costs. Such hostels should be able to apply for a higher 
level of grant per capita. 
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